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Some  Present  Political  Conditions 

By 
Ex-Senator  George  W.  Ketcham 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  a  political  organization 
is  no  ordinary  event.  With  our  mercurial  people  and  our 
shifting  slogans,  that  any  convocation  of  citizens,  seeking 
civic  betterment,  should  survive  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
a  thing  remarkable  in  American  annals. 

The  old  Whig  party  passed  through  various  vicissitudes 
and  afterwards  was  merged  into  other  organiza- 
tions, thus  losing  its  identity  as  a  separate  body.  The 
Democratic  party,  unlike  the  leopard,  has'  frequently 
changed  its  spots,  and  the  species,  once  so  formidable,  has 
lost  much  of  its  earlier  character. 

To-day  we  need  to  use  the  hyphen  to  designate  the 
various  types  of  political  profession,  so  many  are  the 
changes  and  so  speedily  do  creeds,  like  the  chameleon, 
take  on  new  colorings. 

Lincoln  Club  of  Roseville  stands  quite  alone  in  its 
unique  history.  One  club,  I  believe  the  Northern  Repub- 
lican, parallels  us  in  Newark  and  perhaps  antedates  us  by 
a  short  period. 

During  all  these  eventful  years  our  Club  has  maintained 
a  consistent  front  against  every  form  of  municipal  or 
national  evil,  and  has  ever  advocated  what  it  believed  to 
be  most  desirable  in  our  public  life.    It  has  stood  for  the 


best  ideals  politically  and  socially  and  while  condemning 
graft  in  every  form,  it  has  counseled  justice  in  political 
methods,  not  even  favoring  its  own  members  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  Here  every  member  has  had  a  fair  chance 
and  when  two  or  more  have  sought  preferment  in  the 
same  office,  the  Club  has  shown  only  fairness  to  each. 

The  life  of  this  Club  has  been  coincident  with  important 
changes  in  our  local  and  state  history.  Its  beginning  was 
out  of  an  older  Republican  organization  besides  attracting 
to  itself  some  from  the  original  Roseville  Improvement 
Association,  which  for  several  years  had  advocated 
measures  along  municipal  lines. 

Lincoln  Club  came  into  being  about  the  time  Newark 
received  its  first  supply  of  pure  water  from  the  North 
Jersey  watersheds. 

Many  who  were  prominent  in  those  movements  became 
promoters  of  Lincoln  Club  and  found  here  a  new  field 
to  exploit  still  greater  achievements. 

We  took  in  such  men  as  John  Anderson,  Cyrus  Peck 
and  Elias  S.  Ward,  Mr.  Peck  afterward  becoming  the 
head  of  the  Essex  County  Park  Commission,  and  Mr. 
Ward  being  president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Railway 
Company,  which  quickly  revolutionized  the  trolley  service 
for  the  entire  city. 

While  our  object  was  primarily  political,  the  cognate 
themes  of  Water  Supply,  of  Parks  and  Parkways,  of 
new  Court  House,  of  City  Hall,  of  Armory,  of  new 
Library,  and  Good  Highways,  were  some  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  our  members  dwelt  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

We  have  never  been  the  exponent  of  any  particular 
faction ;  such  clubs  have  existed  and  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  the  earth.     Unfortunately,  anything  they  might 


advocate  was  at  once  interpreted  as  being  in  some  private 
interest  and  so  introducing  confusion  and  estrangement 
among  friends.  We  have  never  had  such  purpose.  Our 
existence  through  so  many  changes  in  political  sentiment 
and  our  vigor  at  this  anniversary  period  are  due,  as  I 
believe,  to  a  consistent  and  fearless  advocacy  of  truth  in 
every  instance. 

After  all,  it  is  only  truth  that  can  survive.  Error, 
sooner  or  later,  dies  among  her  worshipers.  To  be  a 
stand-patter,  in  the  higher  and  better  sense,  is  our  distinc- 
tion;  the  Lincoln  Club  is  a  stand-patter,  but  not  for 
anything  that  savors  of  questionable  methods.  We  are 
upon  the  platform  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  James  A. 
Garfield  and  William  McKinley.  The  only  hyphen  we 
recommend  is  that  of  Lincoln-Republicans. 

And  we  have  kept  an  even  pace  in  Eleventh  Ward  and 
Newark  city  politics  without  the  aid  or  comfort  of  any 
partisan  journals.  One  old-established  paper,  of  Repub- 
lican proclivities,  which  one  of  our  members  once  face- 
tiously characterized  as  the  "Bloomfield  bible,"  had  been 
absorbed  by  a  syndicate  of  another  political  creed.  Other 
publications,  styling  themselves  independent,  must  be 
invoked,  if  any  reliance  was  to  be  had  on  newspaper 
support. 

A  political  organization  is  in  reality  a  public  utility  and 
is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  and  respect  as  any 
other  corporation  that  is  properly  conducted.  It  must 
bear  the  test  of  honest  criticism,  by  whomsoever  made, 
but  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  needless  thrusts  simply 
because,  like  other  corporations,  it  must  have  its  desig- 
nated officers. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  old  idea  that  one  who  is 
carried  into  office  by  the  strong  voice  of  the  people  is 


entitled  to  speak  for  them  officially.  Our  National  Presi- 
dent claims  this  right,  and  in  our  own  State,  at  least  in 
previous  years,  the  same  rule  has  been  recognized  in 
political  circles. 

Some  of  our  American  people  do  not  yet  distinguish 
between  a  so-called  boss  and  a  leader.  In  politics,  as  in 
business,  or  banking,  or  even  in  theology,  the  man  of 
commanding  ability,  of  keen  vision  and  rare  common 
sense,  is  naturally  chosen  to  represent  his  fellows.  They 
instinctively  recognize  his  suggestions  and  if  these  be  wise 
and  unselfish,  as  let  us  believe  they  generally  are,  to 
follow  them  is  the  safe  course,  so  strengthening  the 
organization  and  inviting  the  confidence  of  voters. 

No  doubt  our  political  methods  could  be  improved. 
We  certainly  need  a  different  type  of  representatives  in 
some  of  our  public  places,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
army  of  reformers  is  much  too  large ;  the  ranks  could  be 
thinned  out  considerably  without  damage  to  the  service. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  Republic  when  the  people 
cannot  speak  well  of  their  chosen  rulers, — 

"When  Vision  dies  in  all  the  land 
And  kingly  words  are  put  to  scorn." 

We  miss  many  familiar  faces  in  this  night's  anniver- 
sary gathering.  During  twenty-five  years  we  have  found 
a  goodly  number  who  were  very  dear  to  us. 

They  had  the  same  noble  aspirations  for  State  and 
National  prosperity  that  we  cherished,  and  they  died 
without  the  sight. 

Men  like  Frederick  W.  Hannahs,  Cyrus  Peck, 
Elwood  C.  Harris,  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Dill,  Amos  H.  Van 
Horn,  Charles  Reekie,  Richard  V.  Cueman,  Philip  H. 


Harrison,  and  others,  are  no  more  with  us,  except  in 
our  gladsome  recognition  of  their  work  in  this  Club. 

Who  was  more  faithful,  more  loyal  to  every  duty,  than 
our  friend,  Charles  Pearson  ?  Who  was  truer  to  political 
faith  than  his  older  brother,  Thomas  Pearson,  who,  at 
our  first  meeting  in  1890,  advocated  that  we  should  ever 
command  the  respect  of  this  community  and  should  never 
allow  intoxicating  liquors  within  our  rooms. 

Our  good  neighbor,  Father  McKeever,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  spoke  of  some  Roseville  citizens  who  had  passed 
over,  commending  their  acts  as  helpful  in  building  up  the 
section,  and  many  of  these,  as  we  know,  were  members 
of  Lincoln  Club. 

In  this  connection  among  our  many  faithful  ones,  I  am 
sure  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  debt  we  owe  to  our 
efficient  former  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Lovatt,  who  for  so 
many  years  had  charge  of  our  records.  He  was  my  school- 
mate, and  as  we  know  is  everybody's  friend.  I  realize  I 
am  treading  on  dangerous  ground;  to  speak  of  any  by 
name  seems  invidious.  We  are  sure  to  pass  over  some- 
body whose  worth  is  recognized.  I  must  speak  of  another, 
a  schoolmate,  too,  David  E.  Benedict.  But  for  his  interest 
and  his  personal  risk  in  purchasing  our  billiard  tables,  our 
Club  would  not  have  fared  so  well  at  the  start. 

We  have  had  our  representatives  in  the  Councils  of  the 
City  and  State  and  upon  the  bench,  although  our  special 
aim  was  never  to  boost  men  into  office.  I  think  all  of 
them  have  brought  credit  to  the  organization  and  have 
exemplified  the  spirit  we  seek  to  foster  in  our  members. 

Just  now  we  seem,  after  some  reverses,  to  be  coming 
back  to  our  own.  "America  first"  is  a  new  watchword, 
sounding  in  the  popular  ear,  but  no  member  of  Lincoln 
Club  need  be  told  that  "America  first"  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Republican  party  was  founded. 
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Our  friends  in  the  opposition  who  have  concocted  this 
phrase  would  not  care  to  say  tariff ;  but  what  is  the  tariff, 
in  its  best  and  truest  acceptation,  except  that  American 
interests  naturally  should  always  have  precedence  in  our 
national  legislation. 

An  instance  in  point  is  the  cry  now  going  up  from 
merchants  and  shippers  everywhere  against  the  new  sea- 
man's law,  even  the  Great  Lakes  joining  in  the  outcry. 
The  last  American  ship,  we  are  told,  goes  off  the  Pacific, 
and  our  trade  on  that  great  ocean  is  kindly  given  over  to 
our  competitors,  the  Japanese. 

This  is  a  startling  fact  and  our  great  associations  of 
manufacturers  are  besieging  the  government  to  relax  the 
conditions  which  the  bill  imposes.  And  let  it  be  noted  the 
statute  was  put  through  by  a  slender  margin  of  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  United  States  Senate,  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  former  Republican. 

Another  instance  nearer  home  is  the  withdrawal  of  a 
great  tax-producing  corporation,  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  abandoning  the  State  of  New  Jersey  because  its 
laws  are  becoming  too  burdensome,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts meanwhile  offering  the  thousands  of  men 
employed  by  that  company  a  better  domicile  under  more 
reasonable  conditions.  Even  the  charms  of  our  sprightly 
Seven  Sisters  are  inadequate  to  hold  steady  company 
within  our  family,  much  less  to  attract  new-comers. 

The  people  of  Newark  during  the  past  two  years  have 
had  abundant  occasion  to  mourn  that  this  basal  principle 
of  Republican  doctrine,  "America  first,"  has  not  had 
greater  recognition. 

But  whether  or  not  we  are  coming  into  our  own,  as  a 
political  force  in  these  United  States,  our  aim  as  a  Club, 


first  and  last,  must  be  to  benefit  our  City,  to  exalt  the 
character  of  our  town  and  make  this  place  a  nucleus  for 
all  who  would  eliminate  whatever  hinders  civic  advance- 
ment. 

The  time  seems  propitious ;  our  factories  are  beginning 
to  recover  from  some  of  the  evil  legislation  of  the  recent 
Congress  and  are  looking  with  anxious  eyes  to  the  rein- 
statement of  the  principles  on  which  our  country  has 
prospered  in  the  past. 

To  look  backward  is  pleasant,  to  look  forward  is  better. 
What  is  the  future  of  Lincoln  Club  to  be? 

We  shall  not  forget  the  men  who  built  up  our  party, 
those  men  of  the  far  outlook — those  pioneers  who  laid 
deep  and  strong  the  principles  of  political  honor.  We 
shall  not  forget  the  tremendous  uplift  their  policies  gave 
to  the  people  in  the  homestead  act  and  similar  legislation, 
and  how  from  these  splendid  beginnings  we  have 
advanced  with  steady  strides. 

Among  them  all  none  was  more  illustrious  than  he  after 
whom  our  Club  is  called,  the  one  whose  fame  grows  with 
each  recurring  year. 

Like  the  great  Deliverer  of  the  nation,  may  our  Club 
continue  to  be  a  power  in  this  community,  a  promoter  of 
clean  politics,  and  an  exemplar  of  noble  citizenship. 

Of  our  patron,  the  immortal  Lincoln,  we  say: 

More  proudly  may  Potomac  send 

Her  crystal  current  to  the  sea, 
As  past  thy  shrine  her  waters  bend 

In  ceaseless  memory  of  thee. 
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